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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


Report of the 29th Annual Convention Held at 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13-15, 1898. 


DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


[Continued from page 661.] 
FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


WHITE OR CREAM-COLORED SECTIONS—WHICH ? 


‘* Is it better to use white or cream-colored sections, or does it 


make any difference which you use ?”’ 


Mr. Masters—I believe that in.my market I can sell comb 
honey in white sections for one cent more per section than in 
cream-colored sections. I have tried it time and again. In 
the cream-colored sections it doesn’t sell well. 

Mr. Lathrop—I have tried both, andI find that the ma- 
terial in the cream-colored sections is very much poorer than 
that in the white sections. There is more breakage in the 
cream-colored. I do not use them either for myself or for my 
customers. I buy nothing but the snow-white, and I feel bet- 
ter satisfied. 

Mr. Scott—I have sold more or less honey with both white 
and cream-colored sections to the merchants in Chicago, 
Omaha and Kansas City, and I do not know that there is any 
difference. We have made no difference. 


Mr. Danzenbaker—I have recommended in my book the 
best sections, No. 1. I think if the honey I was getting was 
dark I would use dark sections, but if I produced white honey 
I believe I would like white sections. 


Mr. Rauchfuss—The past season we sold about 100,000 
No. 2 sections, and pretty nearly every one of the bee-keepers 
who bought them because they were forced to buy them would 
come back and say they wouldn’t take any more at any price. 
We have concluded that next year we will not sell them. The 
dark sections don’t show off the honey so well. 


Mr. Danzenbaker—That remark has paid me for coming 
here. I was almost ready to. recommend that for home use or 
for dark honey they might use No. 2 sections. 
use I always feel that.No. 1 is the thing. 
stand. 

Dr. Miller—I do not feel that we have had any topic be- 
fore us as good as this. It has been one of the questions in 
my mind that I wanted to have settled. I have not used any- 
thing but the white sections, but I have felt uneasy and have 
had an idea of trying the cream-colored. Some say that dark 
honey in white sections is made to look darker by the contrast ; 
but oughtn’t that to be an argument the other way, too? If 


For my own 
I guess I will let it 


I put white honey into white sections, the white wood is | 


whiter than the white honey. The testimony of those who 
have tried the cream-colored will not try them again shows 








me that it is perhaps a wise thing for me to make no experi- 
ments. I hope if there are any more here who have used both 
they will give the results of their experience. 

Mr. Miles—I have used some of both kinds, not altogether 
because I desired to experiment, but I happened to get some 
No. 2. I think white honeyin white sections looks most at- 
tractive; but the main saving to me would be in the fact that 
there is better wood in the white sectiofis. In the cream- 
colored you lose so many sections. 

Dr. Miller—You pay a lower price for the cream-colored. 

Mr. Miles—That would not make up the difference. I 
do not like to bother with them unless it would pay. It is the 
inferior wood in the cream sections. The white wood is from 
the young, sound trees. I think the looks of cream sections 
is a good deal like having bee-glue on the sections. If the 
cream sections make the honey lock whiter and more attra:- 
tive I should think the bee-glue would, too; but we know it 
would not. 

Dr. Miller—There is a point in favor of the cream sec- 
tions—they do not show the bee-glue as bad as the white 
ones do. 

Mr. Cameron—I bought a few as an experiment. I didn’t 
know what they were. They ought to have been thrown away 
by the manufacturers. They were very bad. If you simply 
opened the box they would fall apart. If all cream sections 
were like those, I wouldn’t take them as a gift. 

E. R. Root—It doesn’t make any difference to the manu- 
facturer which kind are sold. The cream-colored sections are 
cream-colored because the wood is dried in the summer time. 





Miles Morton.—See page 679. 


The white wood is dried in cold weather. If the Jogs are cut 
in the summer time and sawn into planks, they would be 
almost invariably dark or cream-colored. There are two 
classes of cream-colored sections; there are some that are de- 
fective in the wood, and there are some that are made of good 
sound wood. You can tell when you have a strong, sound 
section by looking at the edges of the V cut. In the poor wood 
this cut will-have its edges ragged and more or lesstorn. If 
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the V cut is nice and clean and good, you can make up your 
mind that the wood is tough. 

A. I. Root—‘* Seconds” are a little different from the 
cream-colored sections. If we havea lot of sections that are 
of faulty wood, or don’t work up as they ought to, we say 
they will have to go into the ‘‘ seconds.” If there happens to 
be a knotty place in the wood, or the wood is faulty, they 
have to be sorted out and are called ‘‘seconds.” That kind of 
seconds should close up as well as ‘‘ firsts.” The kind that is 
made from lumber that is not sound should be ‘*second” and 
not cream. We throw into the ‘*seconds” those that show 
some fault in the lumber or workmanship. In the past sea- 
son we were unable to fill orders for “ firsts,” and we got some 
of the other manufacturers to help us out. I do not remem- 
ber where we got some of the sections; but in some cases we 
paid for ‘ firsts” and they did not give satisfaction, and the 
suggestion was made that we throw them into the “ seconds.” 
We are going to try hard another season so that we won’t 
have to do that. ; 

Mr. Terry—I use sections for my honey almost entirely, 
and a few years ago I could not get the white sections, and 
had to take the cream-colored. I found them so poor that I 
have not bought any since, and I wouldn’t advise any man to 
buy cream sections. Nobody could give them to me, if I could 
buy snow-white sections. ; 


FLAVORS OF HONEY—WILLOW-HERBB. 


Mrs. H. G. Acklin—We were talking about the different 
flavors of honey this morning, and I was going to speak of the 
willow-herb. I think it is as mild a flavored honey as you can 
find. Willow-herb honey ‘is almost water-white, and I do not 
think there is any time in the year when it is gathered that it 
is strong. Itreally is a fall plant. It does not commence 
blossoming until after the first of July. The honey-flow from 
it is very great—almost as much as basswood. 

Mr. Stilson—This morning, when we were discussing the 
different flavors of honey, there was a request that I should 
get different samples of honey from the exhibit at the Exposi- 
tion. I have brought 13 samples, which are numbered con- 
secutively from 1 to 13, and whenever the tasting or guessing 
committee has got through with the samples we would like to 
have their report on the various kinds that are there repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Masters—I would like to ask a question in reference 
to this willow-herb. I do not know anything about it. If it 
is a good honey-plant I want to find out about it. 

Dr. Miller—That question can be answered pretty well 
here. It isa weed that grows in places that have been burnt 
off—fireweed, it is also called—and, as arule, you will not find 
it growing elsewhere. It is not worth while to get the seed of 
the plant, as it will not flourish unless you havea timbered 
place that has been burnt off. Don’t fool away your time try- 
ing to cultivate the willow-herb. It flourishes only on the 
burnt districts. In regard to these samples of honey, I con- 
fess I do not believe I could be sure about them. Cleome and 
alfalfa are there, but I do not believe I could tell the differ- 
ence. If you wanta committee to examine them and test 
them it will be of service to us if they willdo that soon, and 
then let us have these samples identified so that we can learn 
something about them. Ihave very little knowledge about 
these different kinds of honey. 

Dr. Mason—Does the willow-herb grow more than one 
year on the same ground ? 

Dr. Miller—I think it does; but after a time that ground 
will not produce the willow-herb. It does not grow continu- 
ously. It grows only for a time on the burnt districts. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—In Michigan there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres that have been burnt off where the plant 
grows. The seed ripens in August and comes up in Septem- 
ber, and next yearit blooms. It begins about the first of July 
to produce honey, and it will keep on until frost. It grows 
from the seed, but it takes two years to bloom and produce 
honey. 

Mrs. Acklin—I think Mr. Danzenbaker has about covered 
the ground. I was going to say that it does not last on the 
same land more than five or six years. Last year, on certain 
land that had borne it before, there was orly about half a 
crop, and this year none at all. It begins to blossom at the 
bottom of the stalk, and will continue to blossom from there 
toward the top until the tottom has gone to seed. I certainly 
think it is the finest honey there is produced. Of course, the 
same plant does not grow for five or six years; I mean that 


the same land will produce it for that same length of time by 
re-seeding. 


ADULTERATION OF HONEY—DETECTING IT, ETC. 


Mr. Rauchfuss—In regard to this question of adulteration 
I would say that in our State we have a law in regard to adui- 





teration of syrups and honey. Itis not carried out, but that 
is no fault of ours because we haven’t got the necessary capi- 
tal to go after them. A certain packing company complies 
with the law in our State; that is, they will put a small label 
on saying that itis 80 percentcorn syrup and 20 percent 
clover honey. Thatis the way they put it on the market and 
we can’t touch them. They have a label which says ‘‘ Honey 
Compound” in large letters. 7 

Dr. Mason—We have the same thing for sale in Toledo, 
and it is labeled the same way. They comply with the law, 
and we can’t touch them. 

Mr. Rauchfuss—Several years ago we had a tasting com- 
mittee at our convention. Prof. Gillett, from the Agricultural 
College, brought some samples of honey markt with the num- 
bers, and with a little glass rod in each for sampling it. Then 
he gave us printed slips with the numbers on, and after the 
numbers there was a blank space for us to fill out the name. 
The blanks were handed to the president to report. It was 
something very instructive, and it should be carried out here 
if it is possible. , 

Mr. Stilson—In regard to adulterated honey that has been 
placed on the marketin this city and State, there was one 
firm here in the city that was putting up two grades of glu- 
cose. One was put up in glasses and was markt ‘‘ California 
Honey.” It didn’t show a bit of honey in it; it was absolutely 
pure glucose. The other grade, put up by the same firm, had 
a piece of comb honey in it, and was markt ‘Pure California 
Honey,” and it was one part honey and five parts glucose, but 
a better grade of glucose than the first was. We had some 
cases that we thought we could make stick here, and we were 
expecting to try to prosecute him for obtaining money under 
false pretenses ; but before the case was brought before the 
courts the man who was doing the adulterating went to the 
other world, and we haven’t got his address, and are afraid 
the sheriff couldn’t find him to serve him with process, and so 
the proceedings have been dropt. In our institute work the 
people have been pretty thoroughly workt up on the matter of 
adulterations. The way most customary has been to go into 
the groceries in the different towns. We go into a grocery 
and buy the articles there, and if we can get the merchants to 
wrap up the packages which we buy ina parcel markt with 
their grocery firm name, so that they cannot dispute its being 
purchast in their town, and then hold the package up to the 
audience at the proper time and show them the articles we 
have purchast in their town, and give the manner of 
adulterating; it works well. Last winter at one time in one 
of the meetings there was a man got up and undertook 
to deny that there was anything of the kind sold in their town, 
and I reacht back and pickt up two samples I had lying on 
the table, wrapt up in a grocer’s paper, and come to find out 
the grocer was the man who had got upin the back part of 
the room and denied the sale of the adulterated article. 
Pretty quick a man jumpt up in the back partof the room and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I know that is correct; I havedone the 
mixing,” and he gave the formula by which it was prepared. 


E. R. Root—There are three ways of detecting when 
honey is adulterated with glucose. One way is to take what 
you know to be glucose and taste it—take enough until you 
get sick. From that time on I believe it can be detected every 
time. That sample of glucose there on the table has a brassy 
taste, and you can recognize it every time; I don’t care how 
much honey you put with it. Mr. York sent mea sample a 
few years ago that didn’t have that brassy taste. It was nice 
in color, thick in body, but vile in flavor. Another way to 
make the test is to mix the sample with alcohol and stir it up; 
if it gets cloudy in 15 or 20 minutes it is glucose. Mix the 
sample and alcohol about half and half. Mr. Whitcomb has 
got a simpler test than any I have heard of yet. 

Mr. Whitcomb—Glucose will turn tea black at once; 
honey won’t. 

Isaac E. Pierce—I should like to ask Mr. Whitcomb if all 
grades of tea will do that ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—All tea contains tannin; it is the tannin 
in the tea acting on the glucose that turns it black. 


E. R. Root—Some years ago the president of a glucose 
factory wrote mein regard to adulterating honey with glu- 
cose. Of course, I encouraged him all I could, to find out all 
I could about it. He sent me some samples, one of which was 
very nice to eat; it was pleasant, and had none of that brassy 
taste. But he said they could not furnish that unless we paid 
a price away above the price of honey—out of the question. 
The grades that could he bought for three or four cents a 
pound were very poor indeed—vile stuff. All glucose that is 
used for adulterating honey has more or less of chemicals left 
in it—sulphuric acid—and this test in tea shows the presence 
of the acid in the glucose. If you could get a chemically pure 
article of glucose I don’t know that it would be particularly 
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harmful for food. It reminds me of the gum that comes off 
of the peach-tree ; it is rich, and perhaps to a certain extent 
nutritious. The way the factories are run now there is no 
method of producing a low-priced glucose that is fit for food. 
It is a cheat and a swindle, and a danger to human health and 
human life. Prof. Cook once said there was no legitimate use 
for the product of the glucose factory—that it was only used 
to swindle. 

Mr. Stilson—I would like to say one word in regard to the 
tests. I saw a test made at our State University a couple of 
years ago upon some samples that I took there for analysis. 
The professor took a glass and poured the glucose into it and 
then mixt it with alcohol. Whether he mixt anything else 
with it can’t say. He stirred it up for about half its depth 
until it became milky, leaving the lower part without stirring, 
and then poured more alcohol on top, and in a few minutes it 
began to turn as if there was a cyclone init. When it began 
to settle and clear that milky part didn’t settle. It simply 
showed a fermentation. Whether there was anything else 
mixt with the alcohol or not I have forgotten. 

E. R. Root—Pure alcohol will do that. Alcohol won’t 
touch pure honey at all. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—There is a good deal of glucose sold as 
‘Silver Drip.” J noticed in a family where I was once that 
the children preferred Porto Rico molasses ; when they wanted 
molasses they would ask for black molasses. Any one who 
would eat that ‘*‘ Silver Drip” for a week would have his taste 
for honey destroyed ; I don’t believe he would ever want any 
honey. The greatest harm that comes to the honey-pro- 
ducer from it is that it weans people away from pure honey. 
They think they have been using honey, and never want to 
buy any more of it. 

T. R. DeLong (Nebr.)—I would like to give au experience 
that I had about 2U years ago with glucose. I[ live in the 
southwestern partof this State, andI think it, was the first 
glucose brought into that part of the country. I bought a 
jug of it and took it home and kept it a few days when it 
turned thick. I thought it was equal to about two gallons of 
fine molasses, and that I would just reduce it and make about 
two gallons of it. In a few minutes, oh, my! what a smell 
there was there! A horrible smell. It turned everything 
black. I couldn’t eat it at all. Iam naturally a honey-eater, 
so it never destroyed the taste of honey for me. I have tried 
glucose in tea, and coffee, and water, and it will spoil anything 
you putitinto. Itis no trouble to test glucose in water, or 
tea, or coffee. 

Dr. Mason—I move that a committee of three be appointed 
to test the samples that have been produced, and report upon 
them and upon all exhibits, to the convention as soon as 
possible. 

The motion was seconded and carried. Messrs. Stilson, 
Secor and Whitcomb were named as the members of said com- 
mittee. 


TOOL FOR MOVING FRAMES, SUPERS, ETC. 
‘* What is the best tool for moving frames,raising supers,etc.?”’ 


Mr. Whitcomb—Dynamite. |[Laughter.] 

Dr. Mason—This tool that I have here (exhibiting an im- 
plement of steel made somewhat in the form of a stovelid- 
lifter, but with a broad, chisel-like blade in front) I have had 
for 30 years. I can raise the corner of a house with it—if the 
house is not too heavy. It is also good for cleaning the frames 
and supers of burr-combs. 

Dr. Miller—One point—or rather two points—against that 
tool are the two sharp corners in front. When you are thrust- 
ing it in to raise a super, the two sharp corners will cut into 
the wood. If the corners were rounding they would not cut 
into the wood at all. Iam inclined to believe that the best 
tool for raising a super is not the best too] for moving the 
frames; because the tool for raising the super should be 
rather sharp, while the tool for raising the frame should not 
be sharp. I would like an implement with a blade something 
like this of the Doctor’s at one end, and the other end ar- 
ranged with a tool for moving the frames. I don’t know what 
that will be. I believe that is a thing that bee-keepers should 
talk over. I have been using a screw-driver, but I believe it 
is a very poor tool. When we have used areal good tool we 
will wonder that we were satisfied so long with using a screw- 
driver. Mr. E. R. Root has been getting several sample tools, 
and Mr. York has had one or two samples. Perhaps out of 
the lot we may strike something that will be all right. 


Dr. Mason—I do not want an instrument with a tool at 
each end. You can’t work with it satisfactorily, having to 
use one end and then the other, taking hold of the soiled and 
sticky end when it is reverst. Nor do I like the corners 
round. I made one of the corners round and then I unmade it. 
Dr. Miller—I find difficulty with sharp corners marring 


the wood. But let us be careful not try to get one tool to 
do too much. I doubt whether one tool can do all those things, 
but by using opposite ends of the tool we may get one that 
will work all right. In using a tool with sharp corners for 
moving frames, the sharp corners will sometimes mar the 
wood. 

E. R. Root—I have been experimenting with a number of 
different tools, mostly of this character, but there was no 
crook or bend in the handle. I see a very good reason for 
that crook now; when cleaning frames it would be very handy. 
For my purpose I wanted a tool with rounded corners; the 
square edge left a mark on thesupers. Then I think I would 
want a double-ended tool. One end may be used in prying 
apart the frames. Sometimes in pulling out a frame you will 
pull out the division-board. Having started the frame once you 
can reach down and pullit out. That tool strikes me as being 
very nearly all right, except that I would have rounded cor- 
ners, and on the other end a little hook. That:seems to be as 
nearly perfect as anything. 

Dr. Mason—When I cannot get hold of the frames readily 
I just drop that tool under the end of the frame, and then I 
can get hold of it without any trodble. I would not take all 
the tools I have seen for this one. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I have used a steel scraper, such as 
paper-hangers use, for cleaning frames. I have a mason’s 
plastering-trowel, squared at both ends. The metal protects 
the hands. It is a good cleaning tool. I use a screw-driver 
for separating the frames and pushing them up. 

Dr. Miller—The best tool I ever found for raising frames 
I sent to Mr. Root; it is nothing more nor less than a common 
stove-lifter. It has a curve in it, and when it is put under the 
frames for prying the end will come against the side of the 
top-bar. In using it the curved part stays against the part 
of the frame that you use as a fulcrum, and it will move the 
frame easily. [t has a round edge about one-eighth of an 
inch thick at the end, perfectly round, so it will not mar the 
wood. It would be of no use for separating or raising the 
supers, or anything of that kind; it has no sharp edge to it. 
With the same motion of the hand it will move the frame 
much farther away from its neighbor than a straight tool 
would. If you will get a tool with that stove-lifter at one 
end and the chisel-blade at the other end, I think you will 
have a pretty good tool. There are others who have used a 
screw-driver; but I would a great deal rather have that tool 
because Ihave used one and know that it is a great deal better. 

Dr. Mason—I do not bruise the wood with this. Being 
square-cornered it gives more surface to pry with. I would 
not have a tool with an implement at both ends; it is too 
hard on the hands. 

The convention then adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 

[Continued next week.] 


























Advice About Adopting New Inventions. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have several times been askt for advice regarding new 
methods, new inventions, which are, from time to time, rec- 
ommended by a number of leading men, and which sometimes 
necessitate, for the bee-keeper who wishes to follow them quite 
a change in his apiary outfit, hives, supers, frames, etc. 

I would strongly urge the novice to be very cautious in 
accepting and putting in practice new things, even if they 
have been put forward by menof merit. In the work of 
progress steps are very often taken in the wrong direction, 
which appear at first to have been properly guided. 

A very notable instance of how men of ability may be 
drawn to things that are of but little practical value simply 
because they look inviting at the outset and appear with out- 
ward advantages, was to be seen in the inventions concerning 
inverting bee-hives and frames, which were the rage some 12 
or 13 years ago, and for a year or two bid fair to overthrow 
all other styles of hives. 

When a hive of bees is inverted, that is, turned bottom 
side up, and allowed to remain in that condition for some 
time the bees find themselves compelled to change the place 
of their honey, which they always keep above their brood and 





as far from the entrance as possible. If this is done at the 
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time of the honey crop, and a super is put on when the hive is 
inverted, the result is that all the honey thus moved is put 
into the super. This is sufficient to make a very nice argu- 
ment in favor of this method, and at the time of which I speak 
the bee-papers were full of the inverting theory of the great 
advantages of that method which some thought new, altho it 
had been in use in Europe as early as the beginning of this 
century. 


Dozens of different hives and a number of inverting 
frames were devised, some were patented, and it even lookt 
as if there might have been two or three infringement suits 
begun to make the matter still more interesting. Where are 
the inverting folks now? Where aretheir methods followed ? 
They had evidently lookt at only one side of the picture, and 
had failed to see the disadvantages of their method until a 
more thorough and lasting experience had taken away their 
enthusiasm. 


Progress is still coming, and we do not have the last use- 
ful discovery in bee-culture, in my opinion, any more than the 
last improvement in farming, or the last word of electricity. 
But what if a man should invest his money in all the supposed 
valuable discoveries of electrical appliances? How would the 
farmer succeed who invested in every new corn-planter, who 
bought every latest binder, because it had one point of supe- 
riority over some previous and already practical ihvention ? 


If you have a good, practical, movable-frame hive do not 
leave it for another just because that other seems to have a 
few points of advantage, for these may be more fancied than 
real. Do not drop your section-case because another one has 
lately been devised. Remember that there is nething so dis- 
commoding to the apiarist as two different styles of hives, or 
of frames, in one apiary. If some new method strikes you as 
decidedly preferable, which requires a different outfit, give it 
a slow trial, and do not make the change until you are abso- 
lutely sure, by some practical experience, that it will prove 
actually preferable, either in convenience or in results. We 
can often build very bright theories, based upon isolated facts, 
which prove fallacious when put to the test, because some- 
thing was overlookt at the start which had an unexpected 
bearing upon the result, or because the reasoning was based 
upon an error. 


Yet, it is out of the question to reject everything and re- 
main stationary, for the world keeps revolving, and those who 
stop on the way will soon be left far behind. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


Bees and Fruit—Insect Jaws. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I am led to take this subject from a statement made by 
Mr. Thos. W. Cowan, in his admirable address made before 
the last California Bee-Keepers’ Association in Los Angeles, 
on the relation of bees to fruit. While I agree with him in all 
his conclusions—that bees do not even pierce or injure sound 
fruit, and that the bees are of far more value to the pomolo- 
gist than are the flowers of the orchard to the apiarist—yet I 
have never thought that bees could not bite into the skin of 
ripe peaches or other fruit. Every bee-keeper knows that 
bees can even tear splinters from the hive and cut the cloth 
and foundation which he may place above or within the 
frames. That they can do this has always argued to me, con- 
vincingly, that they could tear into any fruit, and especially 
through the soft rind of the ripe peach, apricot or pear. Yet, 
while I believe it is possible for the bee to make such abra- 
sion, I am very positive that they neverdo. From a study of 
anatomy of the jaw and observation of what bees do do, I be- 
lieve bees can wound fruit; from a long, close study of the 
bees in the field Iam sure they never cut through the skin. 
The first is opinion, to which I have no better right than has 
Mr. Cowan, until I witness the act, which I never have; the 
second is knowledge, gained from wide observation. 


(a) The grapes in a vineyard are wholly free from bee 
visitors—not a bee is seen upon or among them—when lo! on 
some hot, sultry morning, all at once the bees swarm on the 
grapes in force. Yet for days the bees have been idlers, be- 
cause the harvests were not. Does it stand to reason that the 
bees have all at once, with one accord, rusht to the vineyard 
and commenced to cut into the fruit and suck the oozing 
juice? No! Reason and observation alike show that the 
juice is oozing, and the bees rush to gather the wasting juice. 
Had the juice remained sealed by the unbroken peel no bee 
would have toucht it. But let the bird, wasp, or Nature 
through fermentation induced by wet or heat, cause buta 
tiny droplet of the juice to ooze from the grapes, and at once 
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the odor attracts the bees, and they at once fix their suction- 
pumps, and commence the rapid work of juice-abstraction. 

(b) I have repeatedly tried this experiment: I have placed 
sound grapes at.the entrance, and even within hives at times 
when bees were in enforced idleness, and they remained 
sound, and were untoucht. All observers know how ravenous 
bees are at such times, and know that were their habits and 
Nature in accord with attack, no grape would remain for an 
hour. 

I then pierced certain grapes with pin or needle, that the 
juice might exude, when, presto! the bees rusht to the bleed- 
ing fruit, and quickly suckt it juiceless. Yet no unpierced 
grape was disturbed. 

Thus I have become convinced that bees do not delve for 
sealed sweets, but must be attracted by escaping odors. The 
wasp or bird may mine for the coveted nectar drop—the bee, 
never. The flowers that most woo the bees ever hang out 
open-moutht nectaries advertised by aid of bright, gorgeous 
petals, whose life service is to attract the bees. They also 
fling forth the penetrating odors, that the bees may be lured 
to the useful service of pollinating the flowers. Thus, the 
whole life experience of the bees is to go to exposed recepta- 
cles, not to those sealed and, so, odorless. Thus we understand 
why the bees are developt as they are, to seek not for hidden 
treasures, but for those only that are exposed for the very 
purpose of enticing the bees to valuable service. 

It is suggestive that in Europe, and in the older sections 
of our own country, the idea that bees are enemies and not 
friends of the fruit-grower is never broacht. The fruit-men 
know that the bees are necessary agents and factors to full 
fruitage, and so the insects are ever welcomein the orchard 
and vineyard. Such sentiment is fast growing in Southern 
California. Soon the cry will not be against the bees, but the 
question will be, How can we manage so as to keep our fruit 
sound, that bees may not be attracted? and how can we 
fence against their injury and annoyance in the driers and 
canneries ? Already improvements in these lines are being 
made. Soon they will, we believe, become perfected, so that 
the valuable services of the bees will be secured, with no 
count against these invaluable aids to fruit-growing. 


THE JAWS OF INSECTS. 


Apropos to the above, a word regarding the jaws or man- 
dibles of insects may be of interest. These organs are often 
called the first jaws, as insects possess two pairs of jaws— 
these mandibles and a second less strorig pair—the maxillx. 
Often these second jaws, which are always just below the 
mandibles, are so jaw-like in form that they may be very 
effective in biting and crushing. In bees they are modified, 
and are elongated and grooved, and may be, on occasion, con- 
verted into a colossal sucking-tube. Both pairs of jaws are 
appended to the lower end of the side pieces, genz or cheeks, 
and instead of moving up and down as they crunch, they 
move sidewise. In some cases they are very large, as seen in 
the stag beetles, and in the elephant beetle they have 
branches, and look not unlike the antlers of the deer or elk. 

While the mandibles are always of one piece, and thus 
simple, they are variously roughened or toucht, as their func- 
tional needs require. In the locust they are roughened rasp- 
ers, and can strip off the bark from the hardest twig. In the 
tiger beetle and wasp they are armed with sharp teeth, so that 
they can pierce and destroy the insect foe, or, in caseof the 
wasp, can easily break into the pulp of grape or peach. These 
jaws are found strong and effective in wasps, bees, ants, 
slugs (larve of saw-flies), caterpillars, beetles, and the larvze 
or grubs of the same, locusts and lace-wings and their larve. 

Organs much used, and for a variety of purposes, are cer- 
tain to be much modified. Thus, in the evolution of life, such 
organs have changed most, and so are most used in classifica- 
tion. Thus as teeth are of first importance in systematic 
zoology, so the jaws are much used in classifying insects. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Transferring Bees in Florida—Eating Honey. 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


On page 647 the question is askt from Florida, whether 
to transfer bees now or wait until spring. The time specified 
for transferring at the North is just before fruit-bloom, as at 
that time there are fewer bees, less brood and honey, and a 
flow is expected that will stimulate brood-rearing and furnish 
the bees with the means of repairing and building combs. Are 
these conditions the same in all colonies, all over this great 
land of ours, at the advent of fruit-bloom ? 

I have spent seven winters in West Florida, and during 
that time I have not owned any bees there, but I have watcht 
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their flying at every opportunity, and there was never a time, 
when they were on the wing, that they were not carrying 
either pollen or nectar. They did not appear to gather a 
great deal, but enough to keep them slowly rearing brood. 
They were, with one exception, the little black bees, and very 
irritable. The hives would be full to overflowing with bees in 
March, and swarms issuing ; some seasons earlier or later. 

I should think the best conditions for transferring would 
be after the close of the long drouth, soon after the summer 
rains had commenced, as there would be fewer bees, less 
honey and brood, than at any other season; the rains would 
bring forth bloom for the bees to work upon during the wip- 
ter. Asan example of the difference in time of blooming of 
golden-rod in Illinois and Florida, here we find it in Septem- 
ber; in Florida I gathered beautiful bloom on Black’s Island, 
in St. Joseph’s Bay, in April. 


HONEY CAUSING SICKNESS. 


I think that we need to do a little missionary work along 
this line. When we hear of persons who cannot eat honey 
without being sick, take them some pure white clover or other 
honey, and induce them to tryit. I think, with few excep- 
tions, they will find out that honey no longer makes them sick. 
It was pollen and bee-bread mixt with honey that disagreed 
with them. ? 

Frost has not killed the bloom up to date. 


Peoria Co., Ill., Oct. 17. 


Importing Apis Dorsata from the Philippines. 
(Reported in the Chicago Tribune of Oct. 19, 1898.) 


There is one race inhabiting the Philippines which will be 
a welcome addition to American citizenship, and will be af- 
forded every facility and inducement to immigrate to the 
United States and engage in the skilled labor in which it has 
no peer. This is the giant East India honey-bee, and an in- 
vestigation of its work and immense capacity for producing 
honey and wax has interested the Department of Agriculture 
in the consideration of an early effort to introduce it into the 
United States. 

Secretary Wilson said in connection with the proposed 
importation of these bees to the United States, that a special 
appropriation would be askt in his coming report to Congress 
for the investigation of the bees of the world, and a colony of 
the big Philippine ‘‘honey-makers” would be brought to 
America as soon as the question of their value and the possi- 
bility of their acclimatization has been fully determined. 
There will also be an appropriation requested for the study 
of the agricultural and kindred products of the newly ac- 
quired territory of the United States, and even under this 
head the great honey-bees of the East could be introduced by 
the department to this country. 

To scientists this bee is known as Apis dorsata, a species 
common throughout the tropical regions of the East, and in 
the Philippine Islands the largest variety of this species is 
found. Itis nearly one-half larger than our native honey- 
bee, and builds a comb, heavy with wax and honey, five or six 
times as large as the ones that are found in American or- 
chards and forests. 

In addition to the enormous manufacturing capacity of 
this particular bee, its introduction will have the important 
effect of securing from some of the richest honey-bearing 
plants of the United States the sweet juices which now re- 
main ungathered. The propagation and increase of these 
plants will also be immeasurably assisted by other services 
the big bees will render. These extraordinary results will be 
brought about for the reason that the giant of the East has a 
tongue nearly twice as long as our native bees. All these lit- 
tle workers get at the honey in the flowers with their tongues ; 
but many blossoms have such deep wells that our native bees 
cannot reach it, and, knowing this through inherited tradi- 
tion, never try. The principal honey-bearing flower which 
our native bees find too hard a problem for their limited 
honey-pumps is red clover. The long tongues of the big 
Philippine bee would find these clover blossoms a mine of 
sweetness, and thousands of tons of honey would be yielded 
up that is now practically a loss to the world. In return for 
the honey these bees would find in the red clover their intro- 
duction to that plant would prove an inestimable assistance to 
its reproduction. Bees play a most important part in this 
operation, carrying as they do the pollen of one flower to 
another, the fertilizing powder clinging to the limbs and body 
of the little insect. 


The question of the possibility of acclimatizing these in- 





habitants of the Philippines in the colder latitudes of Amer- 
ica is not discouraging. The giant bees are found in the 
mountain regions all through India, and have been seen busily 
at work at altitudes of 5,000 feet. In the Philippine Islands 
their colonies are most numerous in the mountains, as the in- 
defatigable quest of the natives for their honey-combs has 
driven them to the less thickly inhabited regions. The Filipi- 
nos find their daily bread a rather easy proposition, but they 
are fond of honey on the staff of life, and wax is next to gold 
in its attractions for fortune seekers. 

In the East ways is a principal article of staple commerce, 
due to the manner in which the clothes worn by the natives 
are dyed. These cloths, when fresh woven, are covered with 
a thin layer of wax, leaving exposed the portions which it is 
desired todye. The cloth is then soakt in the dye, and the 
wax which covers and protects the fiber where it has been 
spread prevents any of the waxt parts from taking up the 
color. This manner of dying is so general in the East that 
there is a tremendous demand for wax at all times. The wax 
also is exported in large quantities to Europe for making 
candles. 

The commercial probabilities of the introduction and in- 
crease of the giant bees to the United States would princi- 
pally affect the production of wax. This commodity has risen 
so greatly in price through the invention of the graphophone, 
that the manufacturers of wax-goods often have been without 
material for their product. 

The big bees build their hives on tall forest trees, or on 
the overhanging ledges of inaccessible cliffs. Branch swarms 
build near the parent colony, so that ina few years an im- 
mense bee-settlement often grows up in the forest. To dis- 
cover one of these is almost certain fortune toa Filipino. In 
appearance the giant bee is a smoky, glittering, irridescent 
black, of wasplike figure, with orange bands encircling its 
body. There have been reports that this bee is most ferocious, 
and on account of its great size is extremely dangerous, but 
one of the bee-experts has seen and handled them in their 
jungle haunts, and be tells a different story. They are such 
busy and persevering workers, according to his account, that 
they have lost dexterity with their stinging apparatus, and 
tho they may alight full of wrath, and with evil intent on 
human hand or neck, they do not handle their offensive 
weapon with skill, and it takes them 20 or 30 seconds to get 
their sting in working order. 

The manufacture of wax by the beesis an interesting 
commercial problem. Bees secrete wax by eating honey, and 
as it takes about 15 pounds of honey, worth 10 centsa 
pound, to make one pound of wax, which will seldom bring 
more than 25 cents a pound, bee-keepers do not encourage 
the manufacture of wax by their bees. 

Petitions have been coming in to the Department of Agri- 
culture for years asking that the Government introduce these 
giant bees into the United States. Many years ago several 
individuals tried to get the bees for themselves by sending to 
the United States Consuls in the East and asking that queen- 
bees of the desired race be obtained and forwarded to them. 
No attempt at bringing them here has ever been successful, 
tho one was prevented only by illness that deprived the bees 
of the proper care, which he alone could give them, from 
bringing to the United States a colony of these bees which he 
captured in the jungle. While he was sick in bed en route to 
the United States with these bees no one else on the vessel 
would attend to them, and so they all died. 








CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Spelling Reform—The T Super. 


B. F. Onderdonk, referring to page 547, and the spelling 
reform, writes that of course Editor York * will not strike his 
flag when a fight is in sight, but all his cohorts would be mast 
around the mast to defend his colors. Doubtless reform in 
some words is necessary, and tho I would not like to go back 
to the orthography of two centuries ago, still [ think it hardly 
fair to make the charge of prejudice against me if I do think 
much of Editor York’s reform spelling looks incongruous. I 
won’t stop the paper, tho.” 

Well, Mr. Onderdonk, I'l] not insist too strongly on the 
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matter of prejudice, but there may be nothing unfair in my 
saying that 200 years from now it is quite possible people will 
consider ‘‘ massed” just as strange spelling for ‘‘ mast” asthe 
spelling of 2U0 years ago now looks to you. If you are right 
in saying, ‘‘ Doubtless reform in some words is necessary,” 
‘I’'d like to know what needs reforming more than using ‘‘ed”’ 
for the sound of ‘‘ t.” 

Mr. Onderdonk writes further: ‘‘ Now I trust you will 
excuse me, but I am going to criticise another thing I never 
tried, that is, the Tsuper. You say regarding the tall sec- 
tions and peep-holes in the lower corners, you don’t find but 
they are just the same as the 44. If, asI fancy, you used 
the T super, this must be expected; because the T makes each 
section entirely isolated. To get the bottoms finisht clear 
across, communication from end to end of the section-holder 
must. be complete.” To which I may reply that the tall sec- 
tions to which I referred were in Danzenbaker supers, fence 
and all, and the square sections in T supers. 

C. C. MILLER. 


TT + + 


Properly Cleaned Scctions of Honey. 


How is it that honey you see in store windows is so clean, 
and the sections look as if they never had any bee-glue on 
them ? How do bee-keepers get them this way? I use the 
Root hive and the sections fit as tight as they could without 
breaking when putting them in the frames. MARYLAND. 


ANSWER.—The answer is easy. Every section that is not 
perfectly clean when taken from the bees is thoroughly 
cieaned by scraping with a knife, or cleaned byone of the 
section-cleaners about which so much has been said within 
the last yearorso. In some regions the bees gather more 
propolis than in others. There is also a great difference in 
the time of the season. Early in the season and while honey 
is coming in with a rush, sections may be taken off so clean 
that they need scarcely any scraping. If lefton till late in 
the season they will be badly daubed with glue, and elbow- 
grease must not be spared if the best price is to be obtained. 


A 


Moving Bees a Short Distance. 


c— I ama young bee-keeper, having about 20 colonies. I 
wish to move them about 20 rods. When is the best time ? 
NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—You will be pretty safe to move them after 
they have not flown for a month or so. The only trouble is 
that they may not have a flight again for a few weeks after 
being moved, and the disturbance of moving will be bad for 
them. If you are prophet enough to know when they are 
going to fly, and then move them the evening before the day 
of their flight, you will hitit just right. Possibly you can 
move them so carefully and quietly as not to stir them up 
enough to do any harm. 

ES 


Transferring, Bee-Paralysis, Etc. 


1. [have a colony of bees in an old hive that I want to 
transfer into a chaff hive in about three weeks, when al! the 
brood is hatcht. Could I transfer them safely if I give them 
five frames of honey, and, besides, feed them ? 

2. What is the right way to pzt chaff over the brood- 
frames ? Could I put the board over the brood-frames first, 
then chaff in a bag on the top ? 

3. One of my colonies has so many shiny, black, hairless 
bees. I can take them in my hands and aoandle them roughly, 
and they don’t sting. What arethey? Robbers? And how 
is best to get rid of them? 

4. Two weeks ago I bought an Italian queen from Texas; 
I introduced her and it took four days from the time I intro- 
duced her before she started to lay. Was she not mated be- 
cause she did not start to lay sooner ? 

5. How can you tell a mated queen from a virgin queen ? 

NEw JERSEY. 

ANSWERS.—1. With five Langstroth frames filled full of 
honey there ought to be no trouble about the bees wintering 
without any additional feeding. 

2. It doesn’t matter much how the chaff is put in, so it is 
not allowed to sift down between the combs among the bees. 
Your plan is all right, only the board between the frames and 
the cushion of chaff should be thin, better not more than % of 
an inch. 

3. The probability is that the colony has bee-paralysis. 
In the North it is not likely to become very serious, altho in 
the South it leads to very heavy losses. Many cures have been 


a 





given, but none that seem to be always successful. One of the 
latest has been reported in every case successful where tried, 
bat itis possible that the next time it is tried it may prove a 
failure. It is, however, very easily tried. The plan is simple. 
Let the diseased colony exchange places with a healthy one, 
putting the sick one in place of the well one, and the well one 
in place of the sick one. It isn’t a hard matter to try it. But 
the probability is that if you don’t do a single thing the dis- 
ease will disappear of itself. That is generally the case in 
the North. 

4. It is not an unusual thing for a queen to be some time 
starting to lay after she has been stopt for a few days. In- 
deed, it would be a rather strange thing if she had started in 
to lay at once; for it was along journey from Texas to New 
Jersey, and at this time of year queens are less inclined to lay 
than earlier. 

5. You can only tell after they begin to lay, altho if you 
are experienced you can tell something by their looks. After 
the queen lays and her brood is sealed, if the sealing is flat, as 
the sealing of worker-brood always is, you may count that the 
queen has mated. On the other hand, if her brood that is in 
worker-cells has round cappings, something like little bullets, 
she is not fertilized and is worthless. Take off her head at 


once. 
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Thinks His Bees Have Paralysis. 


Some weeks ago I wrote to you about two colonies of bees 
that I thought something was wrong with. From your reply 
I am certain they had bee-paralysis. One seems to have re- 
covered, and the other is about the same. I have tried the 
salt cure, on this one, but can see no benefit from it. They 
are still driving out sleek, shiny, half-starved looking bees. 
There is a peculiar trembling motion among all the bees at 
the entrance, not seen about the other hives. At the same 
time the bees seem to be in good condition, plenty of stores for 
winter, and at present are working with a vim on iron weed; 
not a colony in the yard is working any better; hundreds of 
acres of iron weed in full bloom on all sides, and if the weather 
will keep warm I am in hopes of getting a fine surplus. Is 
there any danger of this disease spreading ? Would it be best 
to destroy the colony and take no chances ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—I’m not sure that there’s anything contagious 
about the disease. As you probably know, it is much worse 
in the far South. In my own case, in Northern Illinois, it has 
made its appearance at different times for a number of years. 
Without any attention being paid to it, it disappeared each 
time of its own accord. If I had tried any of the various rem- 
edies, I might have given credit to them, and I think it very 
likely that many who have attributed its disappearance to this 
or that remedy would have had equal success if they had al- 
lowed the disease to run its own course. I never destroyed 
but one colony on account of it. That colony was so bad that 
there was no profit in keeping it, altho it is possible that if I 
had tried it another year it might have done better. I don’t 
remember that I’ve had a single case this year. So you see 
that in my case there’s no cause for alarm, but at the same 
time it may be well to keep in mind that in some places it is a 
terrible scourge. If your colony is doing well, it may be as 
well to let it alone. 

ee eee 


Golden Method of Producing Honey—Using Two 
S-frame Hive Bodies. 


1. Where can the ‘‘Golden method” of producing honey 
be obtained ? When and where was it publisht ? 

2. Which text-book on apiculture, if any, contains ex- 
planations as to using two 8-frame hive-bodies to accommo- 
date the queen? [am ata loss to knowif the second brood- 
chamber is to goon top or below, and if excluding-zinc is used ? 

OHIO. 

ANswERs.—1. See American Bee Journal for July 30, 
1896, page 481; also page $34, of same volume. [We are 
unable to supply the copies of this paper containing the pages 
named, but will try 1o republish the method before another 
season is here.—EDIToR. | 

2. I doubt your finding it in any of the text-books. Prob- 
ably all do not follow exactly the same plans, but I can tell 
what is my own practice, premising that I cellar my bees and 
work for comb honey. Before the queen becomes crowded in 
the one story, I put the second story wnder. If more conven- 
ient to do so, I may give the second story much earlier than it 
seems to be really needed, and believe it to be rather advan- 
tageous to do so, as the bees will keep the extra combs in 
better condition than they will be kept inif left away from 
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them. Moreover, there may be some honey in the combs 
given with the second story, and it’s a good thing for the bees 
to have the honey. I think some put the second story above, 
in which case it should not be given a day before actually 
needed, as it costs something to keep so much extra room 
heated. When the extra story is given below, it puts no extra 
labor upon the bees in the way of heating idle room, for heat 
ascends, and the bees can work down into the lower story just 
as fast as the room is needed. No perforated zinc is used be- 
tween the two stories, for that would defeat the very thing de- 
sired—the enlargement of the brood-nest. When it comes 
time to put on supers, one story is taken away, leaving the 
best eight frames of brood, no matter in which story they are 
found. The frames taken away are used wherever they are 
needed, and if not needed anywhere in particular, they are 
piled up, three or four stories high, on some colony that is per- 
haps not strong enough to do good work in supers. I think 
some leave the two stories throughout the harvest time, but 
for some reason I could never get as much honey by so doing. 
When the section-supers are taken off, the second story is 
placed on top, an excluder being placed between the two 
stories. If there is a fall flow of dark honey, the bees are in 
no danger of being crowded for room. When it gets so late in 
the season that bees will gather no more than to supply their 


daily needs, the extra story is taken away, so the bees can 
glue up for winter. 


——— = 


Cleaning the Solar Extractor Glass. 





The underside of the glass in my sun wax extractor gets 
covered with a waxy film, which obstructs the light and heat. 
How can this film be removed ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Try rubbing off with newspaper when the glass 


is very hot. Gasoline may help if the paper alone doesn’t 
answer. 


—-—.~-ie 
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Old, Black Brood-Combs. 








When the comb in the brood-chamber becomes old and 
black, what should be done? If it should be broken out, what 
would be the best time of year ? BEGINNER. 


ANSWER.—Let it alone. If you give the bees their choice, 
they will use old, black combs in preference to nice white 
ones, either for brood or honey. The old combs have silk lin- 
ings in the cells that make them warmer for winter. I know 
the objection is sometimes made that the cells become filled 
up with the silk cocoons and are thus made smaller, conse- 
quently the bees reared in them will be smaller. But the de- 
posit is largely at the bottom of the cell, and the bees lengthen 
out the cells to make up for it. If you will measure, you will 
find that a piece of old black comb taken right out of the mid- 
dle of the brood-nest will be—if it is old enough—an eighth of 
an inch thicker than a piece from the same place that has not 
been used more than two or three times for rearing brood. So 
of course those cells have been lengthened out. I have combs 
more than 25 years old, and so long as they have no other 
— than age and black color, I wouldn’t think of discarding 

em. 
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MILES MORTON. 


The subject of the following sketch was one of New York’s 
best bee-keepers. We had the pleasure of meeting him at the 
Buffalo Convention of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union 
in 1897. He past away Sept. 1—last month. His brother- 


in-law, Mr. S. A. Niver, has kindly furnisht the following 
biographical notes: 


Miles Morton was born in Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y., 
62 years ago, making it his home during his entire life time, 





which terminated Sept. 1, 1898. His education was obtained 
at the ‘‘ little red school house” and Groton Academy. 


At an early age he commenced work in his father’s car- 
riage manufactory as helper in the blacksmith shop, soon 
graduating as an expert carriage-ironer, wood-worker and 
painter. Upon reaching his majority he manufactured car- 
riages in his own shop fora time, and then engaged in the 
grocery business in company with his brother-in-law, which 
partnership continued eight years, when be sold out his in- 
terest to enter the field of his pet hobby—the bees. For 20 
years his careful, skillful labors was devoted to this his favor- 
ite pursuit; experimenting with new methods in management 
and supplies, without regard to cost or trouble, until his shop- 
chamber is a veritable ‘‘ old curiosity shop ;” adding machinery 
from time to time until his little supply factory is as nicely 
equipt, and turned out as fine work, as could be found any- 
where. It was headquarters for the bee-keepers to gather and 
talk over the business generally ; and it was commonly remarkt 
that when a bee-keeper got into a snarl—that condition of not 
knowing what to do with ’em—it was the best thing to carry 
his trouble to Morton, who invariably knew just what to do, 
and was as certain to cheerfully give the advice. 


Speaking of his mania for experimenting, his brother 
Harvey told me an incident in his earlier life as a bee-keeper, 
in trying a new scheme for transferring a swarm from an old 
box-hive to a movable-frame one. He put the box-hiveina 
tub and slowly poured in water to drive the bees into the 
frame hive above—and drowned every bee! 


In politics, Mr. Morton was a prohibitionist, was a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, a sterling, conscientious, honorable 
American gentleman. And what prouder title could any one 
wish for ? 

Naturally of a cheerful, sunny disposition, he drew all 
classes and ages to him, and the beautiful simplicity and 
earnestness of his life kept them as warm friends. His shop 
was the favorite play-ground of the children, to whom he was 
always ‘‘ Uncle Miles”—the one person never too busy or too 
weary to examine the wounded pet, or mend the broken toy 
over which the childish heart was grieving. . 

Possest of great depth and tenderness of feeling, he en- 
tered into the joys and sorrows of other lives in an unusual 
degree, and his home was ever the refuge for the suffering and 
the tempted, a shelter and home for the homeless. 

Upon that home the shadow of his death rests most 
heavily, and the party of his choice, the church that he loved, 
the brotherhood of bee-keepers, and the community at large, 
mourn the loss of that noblest work of God—a truly good man. 

S. A. NIVER. 

The editor of Gleanings, who so kindly loaned us the half- 
tone engraving of Mr. Morton on the first page, had this to 
say of our friend when announcing his departure, in his 
paper: 

Mr. Morton was one of the keenest, brightest bee-keepers 
in New York. He was a fine mechanic of the Dr. Tinker 
order; and back of his beautiful home he had a nicely equipt 
little shop where he loved to work, and make things for his 
bee-keeping friends. He was a natural-born mechanic, as 
could be easily seen from the exact workmanship and beauti- 


ful finish of all he did; and bee-keepers for miles around used 
to go to Mr. Morton for their supplies. 


I have traveled pretty well around that section of coun- 
try, and everywhere Mr. Morton was spoken of in the highest 
terms, not only as a successful bee-keeper, but as one who 
made the best supplies in the world. 


Well, it was this same Morton who has been using fences 
for the last 12 years, and in his quiet way has been supplying 
his friends and neighbors, not only with fences, but with 
everything else in the line of bee-keepers’ supplies. 


Not having an extended personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Morton, we feel that we cannot add much to whatis exprest 
in the foregoing. But we are certain, from the sincerely gen- 
erous terms in which those who knew him best have spoken 
of him, Mr. Morton will be greatly mist in every walk in life; 
the influence of his devoted and unselfish daily living will ex- 
ist long in the memories of those who fortunately enjoyed a 
close personal acquaintance. 

Lo — 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all other bee-keepers possi- 
ble to subscribe for it. 
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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal ~~ the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended 4 the joint action of the American me Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England: —Change “d” “ed” final 
to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








Telling Your Experiences of the past season— 
writing them out—will not only do you good, but will also be 
helpful to others. So we wish here and now to invite our 
readers to send in whatever they think will be of value along 
the line of their experiences with the bees this year. 

Do the best you can in writing all out as clearly as possi- 
ble, and we wil) see to the rest. Of course, we may not .be 
able to publish everything that is sent us, but we will promise 
to do what we can. 

The long fall and winter evenings will soon be at hand—a 
splendid time to write. Use pencil, if you like, and write only 
on one side of the paper. 

a : 

Adopting New Things.—While Progress is the 
watchword of the present age, let each satisfy himself that a 
new departure is really progressive before rushing headlong 
after it. We are led to this remark, upon reading the arti- 
cle on another page, by that eminently practical and far- 
sighted bee-keeper—Mr.C. P. Dadant. For over a thirdof a 
century in this country, and before that in France, the Dadants 
made a distinct success of honey-production ; and we know no 
one whose advice we would sooner unquestionably follow 
along many lines in bee-keeping than these same Frenchmen 
—Chas. Dadant & Son. 

Many bee-keepers—and particularly the youngerly ele- 
ment in the ranks of beedom—seem to think that every new 
thing or invention thatis announced is ‘just the ticket ”— 
will revolutionize bee-culture. Ordinarily, it hardly pays the 
bee-keeper to experiment very much. Whatever is done in 
that way should be carried on to a very limited extent, unless 





one can easily afford to invest the necessary time and means 
to conduct such experiments. For that reason our Govern- 
ment has wisely establisht agricultural experiment stations 
whose expenses are borne by the Government, and not left to 
individual farmers who might wish to make experiments and 
yet could ill afford the cost. 

Of course, no one would discourage experimentation in 
bee-keeping. New things will often arise that are really 
valuable, and will prove a boon to the whole bee-keeping fra- 
ternity. Note the honey-section, foundation, bee-escape, etc. 
But when it comes to the adoption of a certain kind of hive, 
requiring acertain sort of management, then it is certainly a 
wise thing to ‘‘go slow” in adopting it. What may be a per- 
fect success in one bee-keeper’s hands may be a perfect fail- 
ure in another’s, and especially in cases where locality has 
much to do with it. 

But if you feel disposed to try new things,'go at it grad- 
ually. In adopting changes ‘‘make haste slowly,” unless 
there is no doubt whatever as to the gain to be made by 
changing. : 

Beginners and Bee-Books.—We feel that 
about once every month or two we ought to say something on 
this subject. Especially do we feel that just nowisa good 
time to offer a little advice to those beginning in bee-keeping. 

There are many people who have bought a colony or two 
of bees, or who feel the ‘* bee-fever” coming on them, who 
think that all they have to do is to cal] on some busy man that 
has studied out the subject, and ask him simply to tell al] he 
knows about it, never stopping to think that in so doling a 
great injustice is being done. In the first place, the busy man 
can’t afford thus to waste his time, and, secondly, the ‘‘ fever- 
ish ” would-be beginner couldn’t remember a tenth part that 
is told him. What he should do, is to get at. least one of the 
best and most complete books on the subject, and then read 
for himself. A thousand and one of his simple questions can 
thus be answered by his own effort, and. he will get a more 
definite and comprehensive idea of the whole subject of bee- 
keeping. If we did not have a bee-book for sale, we would 
offer the same advice, if afforded the opportunity of doing so. 

‘*Langstroth on the Honey-Bee” is the oldest of the 
leading books treating fully on bees. It has been thoroughly 
revised by those practical and successful bee-keepers—Chas. 
Dadant & Son. This book contains over 500 pages, is neatly 
and substantially bound in cloth, and is mailed for $1.25, or 
is regularly clubbed with the American Bee Journal fora 
year for $2.00. But we are going to make this very liberal 
special offer for the next two weeks—or ending Nov. 15: To 
all who will before that date pay their subscription to the end 
of next year (1899), we will mail acopy of the Langstroth 
book for only TO cents. This offer does not apply to any sub- 
scriptions sent in before the date of this number of the Bee 
Journal. 

Now, how many will accept the above offer before Nov. 
15? Remember, it ends then, and will not be renewed. 


oe 


Apis Dorsata Again.—fFrom the article on page 
677 it will be seen that evidently another attemptis to be 





’ made to import the once famous ‘“‘giant bees of India”—but 


now transferred to the Philippine Island, perhaps soon to pass 
to the possession of the United States. We see that Secretary 
Wilson is reported as saying that these bees ‘‘ would be 
brought to America as soon as the question of their value and 
the possibility of their acclimatization has been fully deter- 
mined.” We are in favor of this method of procedure. First, 


thoroughly test them in their native land, and if found to be 
as represented by those who areso anxious to have them im- 
ported, then bring them in. 

But we wonder what certain honey-producers will say 
when they read that if Apis dorsata proves a success in this 
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country they will be able to draw from the now unworkt flora 
‘* thousands of tons of honey that is now practically a loss to 
the world.” What would be the effect upon the already some- 
what low price of honey, to have ‘* thousands of tons ” more 
thrown upon the market? As for ourselves, we would not be 
alarmed, but we shouldn’t wonder if a good many bee-keeping 
specialists would hesitate before lending their influence toward 
the introduction of what they would think might tend to lessen 
their own chances of success. 

As to the increase of wax-production, by the Apis dorsata, 
we do not see that the demand is yet so greatly exceeded by 
the supply. The very best yellow beeswax wil! net scarcely 
25 cents a pound in the open market, which is not an exceed- 
ingly high price. But even at the present price of beeswax, 
there is no fortune in its production; and to greatly increase 
the supply will hardly make wax-production more profitable. 
If bee-keepers could be assured of a uniform price of bees- 
wax at 28 to 30 cents a pound, they might feel that it would 
pay to increase its production with the bees they now have; 


but often beeswax does not command so good a price as men- 
tioned. 

We shall be interested in watching how the Department 
of Agriculture progresses in its experiment with Apis dorsata 
in the Philippines, when once it is authorized to proceed with 
the investigation. Evenif itis decided never to bring this 
bee to the United States, it will be of scientific interest to 
have its value, or worthlessness, establisht. 

daciglipicninsill diate iil ia. 

Healthful Honey.—Under this heading, and with 
the sub-head, ‘** Used Instead of Sugar, It is Economical and 
Palatable,” appears a quarter-column in the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, in which it is shown that a pound of good honey will go 
as far asa pound of good butter, and costs much less; will 
keep indefinitely, while butter must be eaten fresh ; it is more 
wholesome in hot drinks than sugar; together with some use- 
ful information as to the qualities and kinds of honey. It is 
a good thing to have such information put before the public, 
and when such papers as the Baltimore American take the 
pains to copy it from such a paper as the Philadelphia Times, 
it ought not to be difficult for bee-keepers to secure its inser- 
tion in their local papers. They will find the article in ques- 
tion, word for word, together with much more equally inter- 
esting matter in the little pamphlet ‘‘ Honey as Food,” which 
can be had at such low rates for free distribution, at the office 
of the American Bee Journal. That the Philadelphia Times 
failed to give the proper credit is a small matter, only so the 
truth may be widely publisht. 

ae Ft we 

To Exterminate Weeds or Grass, Editor 
Root says in Gleanings, ‘tis to apply a sprinkling of salt 
around the place where you wish it killed out. It does not 
usually pay to try to kill out the grass or weeds except in 
front of the entrance to the hives.” 

EE a 

Colonies Short of Winter Stores.—Editor 
Root, in Gleanings for Oct. 15, gives this timely note of 
warning: , 

There is every reason to believe that, owing to the poor 
honey crop this year, there will be a scarcity of stores in the 
hives for winter. Many bee-keepers, whenever a failure of 
honey occurs, will philosophize something after this fashion: 

**Them bees didn’t get me no honey this year. If they 
can’t pay for theirselves, I guess I’ll let ’em go Gallagher.” 

And they do. 

Another class, also forgetting the big crop of last season, 
and being too busy with their other work on the farm, will 
just simply neglect the bees. It did no harm to let them go 
last season, because there was plenty of honey in the hives; 
so in a half-hearted way they ‘“‘guess” there is enough in 
them this fall. At all events, they are too busy; and if the 
bees die—well, perhaps they will buy more next season. 


The careful, provident bee-keeper knows perfectly well 
that it is very unwise to let bees shift for themselves at any 





time; and there is scarcely one who looks back over the past, 
who will begrudge sugar fed that the bees did not earn that 


season, but perhaps may earn next year, or some time in the 
future. 


There are quite a number of bee-keepers—so-called—who 
simply neglect their bees, and then are surprised that they die 
in winter. No doubt a great many colonies simply starve be- 
fore spring—all because their owners failed to provide food 
enough to carry them through. No farmer would treat his 
horses and cows in that fashion, and expect to succeed. 
Neither can the bee-keeper. 


























Mr. H. W. McComs, of Washington Co., Iowa, called on 
us last week, when on his way to visit friends in. Pennsylva- 
nia. He reports that white clover is just everywhere this fal) 
in his locality, which he thinks promises a great stand of it 
next year. 


Mr. C. W. McKown, of Knox Co., Ill., dropt in to see us 
Oct. 20. He has about 100 colonies of bees, and secured orly 
about 1,000 pounds of honey the past season. One year he 
had about 13,000 pounds, and sold all in near-by towns. Mr. 
Stak has taken the Bee Journal almost continuously since 
1 ‘ 


Dr. C. C. MinuEeR, of McHenry Co., Ill., writing us Oct. 
15, had this to say about his nearly 300 colonies of bees: 


**T got the bees home from the out-apiaries this week, and 
will hope now for one good day for a flight, and then they can 
go into the cellar any time when It looks as if cold weather 
had come to stay, which time may beany time within the next 
six weeks.” 


Tue Des Mornes INcUBATOR Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, are 
among our annual and reliable advertisers. We understand 
their incubators take front rank among machines of that class. 
If any of our readers are expecting to adopt the artificial or 
incubator method of raising poultry, it might be to their in- 
terest to correspond with the above firm, not forgetting to 
mention having seen their advertisement in the American Bee 
Journal. 


Miss Nora HutTcuHinson is the 20-year-old twin daughter 
of W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. She 
is a violinist, and last week we received a splendid photograph 
of herself with violin in hand, taken by her father. Miss Nora 
and her twin sister, Cora (who plays the piano) are great help- 
ers at home—one does the housework and the other sets the 
type on the Review. How’s that fora ‘‘team?” Success to 
them all. 


Mr. A. W. Hart, of Stephenson Co., Ill., gave us a short 
call Oct. 20. He is the man that has had a little good-natured 
controversy with Mr. Bevins, of Iowa, on the question as to 
Italian bees gathering better honey than blacks. Mr. Hart is 
69 years of age, and has 31 colonies of bees, but got very 
little honey this year—so he was quite ‘‘in style” with many 
other bee-keepers. Last year he had 11 colonies in the spring, 
increast to 22, and harvested about 800 pounds of honey. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, referring to something Mr. Root said 
in Gleanings, wrote this ‘‘ straw” for that paper: 

**T may say that, after more than 30 years being ‘dry,’ 
Marengo now has saloons. I think ita moderate statement 
to say that I’ve seen more drunken men on the streets in the 
past three months than in 10 years before.” 

That’s perfectly natural, Doctor. If a ‘‘drunkard fac- 
tory” didn’t turn out drunken men, pray what else would it 
do? That’s its business. The thing that surprises us is, the 


‘fact that some people are so willing to furnish their boys to 


keep up the supply of drunken men these “drunkard fac- 
tories” turn out. What a pity that so many people value the 
almighty dollar more highly than a man’s soul. But some 
glad day it will be different. ‘‘ When will that be?” did you 
ask. Why, when all the righteous people of these United 
States decide to stand together against the awful saloon curse. 
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Uniting Weak Colonies is made easier, says Editor Root, 
by bringing them from an out-apiary, for then they will not 
go back to their old places.—Gleanings. 


Honey-Dew for Winter Stores.—The editor of Gleanings 
has advised !eaving honey-dew in the hives for winter. But 
it seems all honey-dew is not the same as at Medina. M. V. 
Facey says that in Minnesota it is fatal as winter food. One 
winter he had in the same cellar a lot of colonies filled up with 
honey-dew, and another lot that had been fed sugar syrup. 
Only one with sugar died, and only one of the others lived. 


‘* Whither are we Drifting ?” is the question askt in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper by H. H. Hyde, in view of the many 
inventions and changes made in bee-keeping appliances (but 
before he gets through he advocates a new separator of his 
own invention), especially mentioning the change to smaller 
sections, and the ‘‘cut-off top-bar brood-frame,” with a hint 
against the plain section and fence separator. The editor is 
emphatic upon this last point, favoring slotted separators ~ 
‘‘instead of catering to certain supply dealers’ pgcket-books 
by buying their glued-up clap-traps.” 

Why Fruit Does Not Set.—A bulletin of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station gives four important reasons why fruit may 
fail to set: 

1. The pollen may be insufficient in quantity. This ap- 
plies particularly to the strawberry, the remedy being to plant 
pollen-producing sorts, the so-called staminate sorts, along 
with the so-called pistillate sorts. 

2. ‘* Insects may be prevented from visiting tbe flowers 
during the receptive period. If bees are kept from fruit- 
blossoms by netting or other artificial means, the amount of 
fruit set is little or none. It not infrequently happens that 
inclement weather prevents, or hinders the flying of bees dur- 
ing the period when the flowers are receptive. A fruit-tree, 





half of which was subjected to a continuous spray of water 
during the flowering period, produced no fruit upon the 
sprayed portion, but an abundance upon the other. A failure 
due to the above-mentioned cause cannot well be prevented, 
but may be modified by having bees near at hand to utilize 
the short favorable periods which do occur.” 

8. In some varieties of fruits the flowers are self-sterile, 
and the remedy is to plant with them other varieties, as Seckel 
with Bartlett pears, and Concord with Brighton grapes. 

4. An insufficient supply of bees will hinder the setting of 
fruit. While other insects may take part in the carrying of 
pollen, the fruit-raiser must rely chiefly upon honey-bees. Ex- 
perience shows that tho hungry bees may fly two or three 
miles, hives should be within half a mile of the orchard or 
small-fruit patch. eS Rte 

Sugar Syrup for Feeding Bees.—G. M. Doolittle gives 
in Gleanings the following plan for making syrap that will 
not crystallize: Stir 30 pounds of granulated sugar into 15 
pounds of boiling water. Keep stirring till the sugar is nearly 
all dissolved; then let come again to a boil and skim off the 
scum. Take from the fire, putin five pounds of good ex- 
tracted honey, stir a minute or two till well mixt, and you 
have 50 pounds of feed that will never crystallize. Editor 
Root thinks it simpler to take sugar and water, equal parts. 
Fill a honey-extractor half full of water, start the reel going, 
add sugar gradually, and turn vigorously till all is dissolved. 
Given thin to the bees, it will not crystallize. He says Dr. 
Miller does not even dissolve the sugar, but pours it in the 
feeder and then pours cold water on top. It may be well to 
remember that when fed thus thin, it should be given early. 
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Honey as Food isa neat little 24-page pamphlet 
especially gotten up with a view to creating a demand fo 
honey among should-be consumers. The forepart of the 
pamphlet was written by Dr. C. C. Miller, and is devoted to 
general information concerning honey. The latter part con- 
sists of recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in working up a 
home market for honey. We furnish them, postpaid, at these 
prices: A sample for astamp; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 
for 50 cents; 100 for 90 cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for 
$3.50. For 25 cents extra we will print your name and ad- 
dress on the front page, when ordering 100 or more copies at 
these prices. 
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ALFALF 
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This is the famous white extracted honey 
gathered in the great Alfalfa regions of the 
Central West. It is a splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can’t get enough of the Alfalfa extracted. 


a@ great help in creating customers for honey. 


GEORGE W. YORK &CO.,_ - 
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BEST 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 





PRICES OF EITHER ALFALFA OR BASSWOOD HONEY : 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage. 
By freight—One 60-pound can, 74 cents a pound; 2 cans, 7% cents per pound; 4 or more cans, 7 
cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can have half 
of each kind of honey, if you so desire. This honey is all 


Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey..... 


the finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home demand this 
; eeee just order some of the above, and sell'it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. The pamphlet, ‘‘ Honey as Foop,” will be 








BASSWOOD 
HONEY = 


This is the well-known light-colored honey 
gathered from the rich, nectar-laden basswood - 
blossoms in Wisconsin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is greatly preferred by 
those who like a distinct flavor in their honey. 
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See prices on another page. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flow 


Cotmate or Resources, send for a Sample Sopy 


of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural] 
per of the > ioe a ” te weekly, 
us r ann 
Bample Copy Free. ™ — 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market 8t., - SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


rig SEE THAT WINK | 


J Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
; Goons at it’s Prices. 

» Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 

= and every thing used by 

bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 

vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 

12 Mass. Ave., 


Woe PoE aa?’ INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED ici: 


and price rpm H. G. ieee. Belle- 
vue, 0 41A6t 


ners sali Bee Journal when writing. 
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This Emerson stiff-cloth-board Binder 
for the American Bee Journal we mail for 60 
cents; or will send it with the Journal for one 
year— both for $1.50. It is a very fine 
thing to preserve the copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
the ** Emerson,” no further binding ‘is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


You Can Learn 
Nhorthand at Home 


by our perfected method of giving Jessons by 
mail. Kasiest, simplest system. Send stump 
for particulars. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
39Ay1 D. F. HAYMES, Manager. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s & Wholesale. 


Retail. 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay pt to 
send me list of Goods wanted. MI. H. 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, ig 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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A Beginner’s Report. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
nearly a year, and think I have learnt 
enough to pay for the paper for some time 
to come. I started last spring with four 
colonies, and one of them queenless. I in- 
creast to 11, and lost several swarms be- 
cause I could not be with them on account 
of other work. I took off 500 full sections 
of honey this fall. H. A. Martin. 

Phillips Co., Kans. 


Bee Journal a Revelation. 


The sample copy of the American Bee 
Journal is received, and it has been a rev- 
elation tome. I neversaw an up-to-date 
bee-paper before, nor heard of many things 
that this one contains. It has given me a 
glimpse of a new world, so far as bees are 
concerned. I have been kee ing bees for 
15 years, have about 20 colonies now, and 
am sorry thatI do not know more about 
them than I do. J. R. PINKHAM. 

Halifax Co., N. C., Oct. 10. 








Poor Year for Bees. 


Mae has’ been a very poor year for bees. 
_ = about 50 pounds of honey per 
colony. In 1897 1 got about 150 pounds per 
colony, spring count. There is not much 
interest taken in bee-culture around bere. 
The American Bee Journal’s reform in 
spelling is allright. Keep oninthe good 
work. Icould not get along without tho 
American Bee Journal. 5S. J. MAGUIRE. 
Benton Co., Iowa, Oct. 15. 





Visited Mr. Doolittle. 


I visited Mr. G. M. Doolittle the last week 
in September, and found a paradise—a nice 
large house and barn in a pleasant nook; 
a large man with a large heart and pleas- 
ant manner; and a nice lot of bee-hives 
kept in neat ‘order. Ihave always wanted 
to see Mr. D. and his apiary, as I have read 
so much of his writings. I wisht for a 
camera to take pictures for the ‘“ Old Reli- 
able.’ It was a great treat to go through 
the shop and ‘see the appliances and sys- 
tematic manner of handling bees. And O, 
the nice comb honey was a great sight! 
And to see Mr. D. pick out the queens. 
What beauties they were! 

The bee-cellar is very simple and nice. I 
wish I could have one like it. I think every 
bee-keeper would if he saw it. 

J. MUNROE QUICK. 
Y. ¥., Oct. 5. 


Only a Quarter Crop—The Union. 


After all. I failed to meet with the bee- 
keepers at Omaha. On Monday of the week 
before the meeting I was taken sick and for 
two weeks was under the doctor’s care 
every day, and not able to be off from the 
bed. Iam now able to get around and doa 
little work. 

I have re-queened a few colonies of bees 
and fed all that seemed to be short of 
enough honey in the brood-chambers to 
carry the bees through the winter safely. 
Happily, only a few colonies needed feed- 
ing, and I had enough unfinisht sections to 
give to these. 

The white honey harvest bore a strong 
resemblance to a failure here. I got what 
I considered about one-fourth of a crop. 
There was no surplus from fall flowers, but 
the brood-chambers seemed to get heavy in 
September. 

tt was my intention, last spring, to let the 
bees swarm once, if they would, and then 
work the swarm for surplus; but honey 
was so scant at swarming-time that I had 


Onondaga Co., 








BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


** Bee-Keeping for Beginners,”’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 

J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WHAT 


Part of a wagon wears out 
first? The wheels, of course, 
Why not buy wheels that 
can’t wear out 

When a man buys the 


ELECTRIC 
WHEELS 


he always has wheels on 

his wagon. They can’t Rot, 

arp or become Loose; no 
of tires; they fit an 


make whee 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 25 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago. 
© Hy tund 
re os The Barved under, Pig-Tight 


ae 

With qur plex mtomatis 
Machine you can make 
styles of fence at the rate of 4 
rodsaday,that will turnevery- 
thing except wind and water. 
Makes a good hog fence at 12c, 
per rod, fia bbit-proof fence for 
nurseries, orchards, etc., at léc. 
perrod. Asple ondid farm fence 
4 atilsc. perrodand poultry fence 


Horse-High 


ati9%, perrod. Every foot of 
it will possess the three leading 
features of this ad, Plain, 
Coiled Spring and barbed wire 
to farmers at wholesale —— 
Get our free catalogue ore 
ae Address, 


. N BROS., 
A Box 138, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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ET MORE EGGS. How? 


Feed the hens on green cut bone. 
will lay double the eggs 
right in the middle of the winter, ») 
wheneggsare worth most money 
DANDY Orgen | Bone 
utters 
with or without gear are the best 
machines for preparing bone for 
fowls. Cut fast, dy o+- easy. 
e and 


STRATTON & 2. OSBORNE 
Boxe 


43 D3t 
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SHELLISH CONTRIVANCES” 


is what an Indianapolis editor calls barbed wire 
fences. They are not cheap, effective, durable nor 
humane. Buy the epitome of these virtues. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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ouly five or six swarms; and as the season 
continued unfavorable, I did not desire to 
have any more. Having now about as 
many colonies as 1 wish to keep at home, I 
shall soon have to choose between the pre- 
vention of increase, and the establishment 
of that out-apiary which was the subject of 
one of my dreams in my early bee-keeping 
days. lam inclined to think, on the whole, 
that I willlet the bees swarm and shove 
them out into pastures new, in hives so big 
that they will feel a little discouraged about 
filling them, when swarming-time comes 
around. 

I will send the dollar pretty soon to keep 
me in touch with the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. What a preposterous idea 
for a bee-keeper to entertain—the idea that 
he will not join the Union because he does 
not, or cannot, attend its meetings. The 
prevalence of this idea will do much to 
make and keep the Union a weak and in- 
efficient thing. I have no expectation that 
I shall ever derive any pecuniary advan- 
tage or benefitfrom my connection with 
the Union. At the same time I believe it is 
a good thing for a man to keep bis property 
insured. EDWIN BEVINS. 

Decatur Co., Iowa, Oct. 19. 





Short Honey Crop in Utah. 


The honey crop of Utah has fallen short 
of last year by at least one-third. The 
prices for honey have run from 8 to 914 
cents per pound for comb, and 444 to 5cents 
for extracted. Ihave beenin the mining 
camps of Northern Idaho the past summer, 
and have done nothing myself with the 
honey. But next year I will look after the 
business as usual. 

The American Bee Journal merits high 
praise for its interesting articles, and abil- 
ity displayed in its editorial department. 

GrorGE E, DupvLEY. 

Salt Lake City, UtalL, Oct. 12. 





About Half a Crop in Minnesota. 


We had a good time at the Winona State 
Fair, lately. The bee-keepers had a good 
exhibit, and the fair was a success in every 
respect, altho the bee-keepers report only 
about half acrop of honey in Minnesota. 
Tho our crop of honey was not up to the 
standard, there is one consolation that our 
bees seem in fine condition for winter, 
and we all feel encouraged for next year. 

E. B. HUFFMAN. 

Winona Co., Minn., Oct. 15. 





An Idea of a Good House. 


‘*Would you like to hear my idea of a 
good house to live in for farmers of moder- 
ate means? One essential, in a comforta- 
ble house, is to have the chambers over the 
living-rooms, with stove-pipes going up 
through the floor to the chimney. A com- 
mon stove-pipe will keep a room warm 
enough to sleep in, or, if wanted warmer, a 
radiator in the pipe is as good as a stove. 

Again, every home ought to have a bed- 
room on the first floor, large enough for 
two beds, for convenience in sickness. An- 
other thing is a cupboard in the wall be- 
tween dining-room and kitchen, with doors 
opening each way. Drawers beneath are 
nice.—Emma Pierce, in Livestock Indicator. 





A Correction—Selling Honey. 


On page 654 1am made to say that one 
colony gave me 163 sections and 130 pounds 
of extracted honey. Thisis a mistake. It 
should read 163 sections and 30 pounds of 
extracted honey. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that this colony gave me 185 pounds of 
honey. Some unfinisht sections were taken 
off that were not counted. A number of 
colonies gave me 150 pounds, mostly comb 
honey. 

Since writing last I have made three long- 
distant trips with my horse, and sold over 
$65 worth of comb and extracted honey. I 
can get better prices and sell more out of 
my immediate territory, it seems. These 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 


A description of the book here is quite un- | Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail YOU & 


necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- | copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written inthe | or weclubit withthe Bee Journal for a year 


—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ - 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


isconsin, 
Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keevers’ Supolies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from*patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Jourpal. 


most fascinating a by: The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 














ww Our 1898 Catalog ww 


(ay~ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy} 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Ho, for Omaha ! 


8 we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 

they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the frets in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 13th 5t., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville,Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are alread 
acquainted, but to those who are not, we will say that our 8 
’ are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
colored transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell, Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our: motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 7 

PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 

postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address; Leahy Manufacturing Company, {745 scuch iach st., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


mF See Honey,Offer on page 682. 
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three trips ——- 414 days’ work away 
from home. was away three nights, or 
one night for each trip. I expect to start 
out every Friday and get home Saturday. 
I sell my comb honey by the section at 
wholesale, and not by the pound. So far I 
have found but one man who objected to 
buy this way.” Iam careful to have each 
section in a case of practically the same 
weight. For my best grade I get 12¢ cents 
a section, sections weighing 15 to 154¢ 
ounces. For 14-ounce buckwheat sections, 
in 24-section cases, I have succeeded in get- 
ting 7 cents each. For 15-ounce buckwheat 
sections I don’t seem to be able to get any 
more than that. I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is more profitable to take my 
all cropin the extracted form. I get 6 
cents a pound for extracted buckwheat, 
and 8 cents a pound, or 30 cents a quart, in- 
cluding Mason jar, for light amber clover 
honey. E. W. Brown. 
Erie Co., N. Y., Oct. 19. 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees. did fairly well for surplus this 
ear, but are rather light for winter. Iam 
eeding some now. H. E. MILuer. 
Waldo Co., Me., Oct. 10. 


The Requisite for True Success. 


To make money is not the greatest re- 
quisite for true success in business. But to 
gain a reputation for honorable business 
methods, to have the confidence of business 
men, and the respect of employes, coupled 
with successful business management, 
should be the aim of all young men who 
enter upon a business career. I believe 
that the majority of successful men are of 
this type, and that few ever succeed in 
making money who have no higher purpose 
than gain.—Success. 

















In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Characteristics of the Ideal Bee. 





Query 84.—What are the characteristics to 
be lookt for in the ideal bee—1, as regurds 
honey-gathering; 2, prolificness; 3, color; 4, 
disposition; 5, size; 6, swarming propensi- 
ties; 7, hardiness; 8, any other desirable 
qualities ?—Iowa. 


Emerson T. Abbott—I am not posted 
on ‘* ideal bees.” 


E. France—There is more difference in 
location than there is in bees. 


D. W. Heise—Too much for a young- 
ster. Let the veterans answer this. 


A. F. Brown—You have named them 
all. Prolificness and honey-gathering 
are the most desirable. 


G. M. Doolittlek—The ideal bee will 
never be obtained. The practical bee is 
here already in the shape of the Italian. 


W. G. Larrabee—The ideal bee for me 
is the one that will produce the most 
and best honey with the least labor for 
the bee-keeper. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. Only one answer to 
this—a good, industrious worker. 2. But 
one answer to this—if you do not have 
the bees you do not get the honey. 3. 
Like what is called the leather-colored 
Italian best. 4. Quiet to handle. 5. 
Large. 6. I donot believe the swarm- 





Sweet } Glover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements 60 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 





freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 

5D 10D 25D 50 
Sweet Clover ........ .60 $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover........ .70 1.26 3.00 75 
White Clover.. 1.40 00 5.00 
Alfalfa Olover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 80 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 

Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 

Thin Fiat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 








Bo. ufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., i. ¥. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comamavion 


do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Rip me Sa - 
tring, bbeting TOOV- 
ing. . badoing 
up. Join Stu 
etc. Line of Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Seld on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace Gataiog ‘tor 1ev8 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Buy Your Sections Now 


while we offer them at a LARGE 
DISCOUNT, having added to our 
plant one of the most complete one- 
piece section machines, enabling us 
to turn out the most beautiful sec- 
tions on the market. By sending us 
a list of Supplies wanted we can 
save yous’’. BR. H. SOH™MIDT 
& ©O., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COMB FOUNDATION “Snna*itecan. 
Working Wax tice fcrcisn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 


Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY sx 


lf you want Colorado Alfalfa, Sweet Clover 
and Cleome honey —comb or extracted—corre- 
spond with the Secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Our Honey 
ranks high in quality. Car lots a specialty. 
Address F. RAUCH FUSS, Elyria, Colo. 

31Atf Please mention the Bee Journal, 














ing disposition belongs to a particular 
race. The better the honey-flow the 
more they swarm. 7. To be sure, we 
want hardiness. 


Dr. ©. ©. Miller—1. Greatest possible. 
2. Possibly not the greatest. 3. Yellow. 
4. Gentle. 5. Perhaps present size. 6. 
None. 7. Very hardy. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Yes; that of cling- 
ing to the combs, aud of being able to 
defend themselves against their enemies, 
whether pilfering boys, bees, or moths. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Not worth while to 
take time and room to answer most of 
these questions. 3. Leather-colored 
Italians have been the most satisfactory 
with me. , 


C. H. Dibbern—It seems to me that 
you have answered your own question. 
All these traits are desirable, but the 
main thing is to get a bee that will ** just 
roll in the honey.” 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—This question 
can be answered by applying the adjec- 
tives: 1. **Great.” 2. “Great.” 38. 
**Good.” 4. **Gentle.” 5. ‘*Good.” 6. 
Prefix ‘‘Non.” 7. “Great.” 8. Al- 
ready summed up. 


R. ©. Aikin—1. Industry. 2. The 
most prolific. 3. Bright desirable. 4. 
Mild tempered. 5, Quality before size. 
6. Non-swarming desirable, but very 
improbable except in limited degree. 7. 
The answer is patent to all. 8. Your 
questions are too big for proper answer- 
ing here. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. Long tongue and 
energy. 2. Great breeders in time of 
harvest, and before. 3. Immaterial, 
tho color of Italian is good, as it is con- 
venient. 4. Gentle, tho not so impor- 
tant. 5. Present average. 6. Moderate. 
7. Good resistance. 8. Vigor and pro- 
lificness the great desideratum. 


G. W. Demareee—Is there an ‘ideal 
bee” fixt in the minds of a considerable 
number of persons? How many would 
agree on the bee of the future, if a given 
number of bee-men had the power to 
legislate her into a ‘* bee-ing.” I have 
tried all the varieties of bees brought to 
notice, and I have found pothing I pre- 
fer to the carefully selected Italian. 


R. L. Taylor—Well, well! Of course 
the ideal bee must be a good honey-gath- 
erer, prolific at the right time, of good 
size and hardy. Color isimmaterial, but 
in disposition she must be controllable, 
and she must not be given too much to 
swarming; and above and beyond aill 
she must have a tongue long enough to 
reach the bottom particle of honey in red 
clover bloom. 


O. O. Poppleton—1, 2 and 3. Answers 
to these questions depend much on 
locality. In Iowa, the habits of the 
pure Italians, as regards breeding, 
honey-storing, etc., are much the best. 
In Cuba, and here in South Florida, 
high-grade hybrids do the best. An 
article would be required to cover these 
points. I prefer not trying to answer 
the other questions. 


J. E. Pond—1. Early and Jate work, 
near enough to hive to give ample re- 
sults. 2. A long article on queens is 
needed to answer understandingly. 3. 
Color is of no importance. 4. As sting- 
less bees are desirable, the best disposi- 
tioned are desirable. 5. Bees are so 
nearly alike in size that but little can be 
done in that direction. 6. For myself, 
I should not wish to see the non-swarm- 
ing variety. 7. Most of the varieties 
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are hardy enough? 8. I have found the 
Italian, as a whole, to fill the bill better 
than any other variety, race or cross. 


E. S. Lovesy—1 and 2. I select mainly 
for the first two qualifications. 3. The 
leather-color with me comes the nearest 
to the above requirements. 4, 5 and 7. 
Again the leather color suits me the 
best. 6. Irun my bees by division in a 
way sothatI am not troubled by any 
swarming propensities. 


Eugene Secor—The ideal bee must be 
able to gather more honey from the same 
field than the present one, and if she 
does that I don’t care whether she be 
black or yellow, large as a bumble-bee 
or small as house-fly. If she does what 
is required of her, of course she’l] be 
hardy and prolific. She’ll not swarm 
herself into poverty, or forget her 
proper functions. 


J. A. Green—The ability to gathera 
large amount of honey, and if comb 
honey is the object, to store it in salable 
form, are by far the most important. 
I would place disposition next. After 
that, I would want bees that did not 
make swarming their chief aim. MHardi- 
ness and prolificness are very desirable. 
Color and size have little value in them- 
selves, tho the former is of considerable 
use to the’ breeder. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1. ‘*Nothing suc- 
ceeds Jike success.” The ideal bee should 
be a successful honey-gatherer. 2. The 
idea] bee should be prolific, but prolific- 
ness can be excessive. 3. I like a bright 
golden color, if other good qualities are 
present. 4. Gentleness is a very desir- 
able quality. 5. Size is a matter of lit- 
tle importance. Some colonies of small 
bees store more honey than some large 


ones. 6. The ideal bee does not swarm 
excessively. 7. This question answers 
itsel. 


P. H. Elwood—I prefer to breed from 
those colonies producing year after year 
the largest quantities of good quality 
honey. The prolificness, color, size, 
swarming propensity and hardiness, suit 
meif the first qualification is all right. 
If not hardy they will not be strong 
enough to gather a large quantity of 
honey. The swarming propensity can 
be controlled. The disposition of such 
bees, as a rule, is no worse than the 
average. Extra-cross colonies can be 
blotted out. 


S. T. Pettit—1. Generally one that 
does its best, but in the fall quits en- 
tirely when it cannot gather enough to 
meet current expenses. 2. I want a 
good layer, that knows enough to quit 
in the fall when there is not enough 
honey coming in to meet present de- 
mands. 3. The color that she happens 
to have when the good qualities are well 
developt. 4. To keep very quiet in win- 
ter, to fight moth-millers, to guard 
against robbers, to keep self-possest and 
quiet while under manipulation. 5. The 
Italian is,in my opinion, the ideal size 
for this country, except the length of its 
tongue. 6. The idea) bee will not swarm 
except under great pressure. 7. Most 
of our bees are hardy enough if handled 
rightly. Temperament helps. 8. A bee 
with a longer tongue—Jong enough so 
as to gather red clover honey. 
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Don’t fail to mention the Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Convention Notices. 


Connecticut.—The fall meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol at Hartford, Wednesday, 
Nov. 2, 1898, commencing at 10:30 a, m. 
Every member should make an extra effort to 
be present at this meeting. 

aterbury,Conn. Mrs. W.E. RILEy, Sec. 


Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their next annual 
convention probably some time in November, 
the exact Pare Jater, 

R. C. AITKIN, Pres., Loveland, Colo, 

F. RAUCHFwss, Sec., Elyria, Colo. 


Ontario.—The annual meeting of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in yin a Dec. 6, 7 and 8, 1898. Owing to 
the Guelph Fat Stock Show, the Guelph Poul- 
| and Pet Stock Show, and the Experimen- 
tal Union meeting on the same dates, there 
will be alarge meeting of bee-keepers, and 
each association will be a help to the other, as 
many are interested in all the different meet- 
ings. Allare cordially invited to attend the 
meetings. W. Cousg, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont. 


Illinois.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its 8th annual meetin 
at the State House in Springfield, Nov. 16 an 
17,1898. We will have the advantage of one 
fare and a third for the round trip—open rate 
—along with the Odd Fellows, whose meeting 
is the third Tuesday of November. Our Asso- 
ciation” has been petitioned by the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association to take the 

roper steps to secure the same foul brood 

aw for our State as that of Wisconsin. Other 
matters of importance will come before the 
meeting, and we expect to have the usual 
good time that bee-keepers always have when 
they get together. Excellent board is secured 
at 25 cents per meal. and lodgings just as rea- 
sonable. All bee-keepers are invited. The 
one dollar for membership fee also entitles 
you to the American Bee Journal for one year. 

Bradfordton, Ill, JAs. A. STONE, Sec. 





A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers 4 special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
= for $1.25 we will mail the whole 

ozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... ... 25c 
4. Our Poniltry Doctor.............se0e008 30c 
5. Capons and oa TA TS ee 30c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.. 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ............. -- 25c 
= “eae ee -- 250 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 25c 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke................ 10c 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25c 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


Geo. W. York & Co., 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago,Ill. 


A Great Mistake 





it would be to purchase an Incu- 
bator or Brooder without first 
getting a copy of our 148-page 
catalogue. It costs 6c. but is 
worth a dollar to you for the 
poultry information it contains, 
va to say nothing of the pointers it 
CP SSS gives you. Send for it at once. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, Des Moines, la. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 
If you are interested in sheep in any hao | 
you cannot afford to be without the bes' 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »% »* * 


has a hobby which is the sheep breedérand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
















IF = would like to see a picture and description of the finest 
oney-plant in the world, get the Bee-Keepers Review for July 
and September. 


IF you would like to know where to find the.best honey-location, to 
see it described with pen and picture, read the September Review 


iF you are interested in knowing the methods of our best queen- 

breeders, and would enjoy seeing some fine engravings upon the 
subject of queen-rearing, one of them a double-page picture, get 
the Review for August. 


IF you- would like to learn how to so group and arrange your hives 

that they will occupy but little space, and yet give to each hive 
a distinctive location, see the article and diagram on this sub- 
ject in the August Review. 


if you are interested in knowing what is going on among bee-keep- 
ers across the ocean, read ** 
in the Bee-keepers’ Review. 


IF you wish to see pointed out the errors and fallacious ideas that 

creep into current apicultural literature, get the Review and 
note the courage and ability with which Mr. R. L. Taylor con- 
ducts the Department of Criticism. 


IF you wish a bright, clean, clear-cut, sprightly, beautiful, illus- 
trated, go a-head, up-to-date, really helpful, useful bee-journal, 
subscribe for the 


Notes from Foreign Bee-journals,”” 


e-keepers’ Review. 


IF you are not now a subscriber, send me81.00, andI will send you 

12 back numbers, the Review from the time your subscription 
is received to the end of 1898, and then for all of 1899. The 
sooner you subscribe the more you get. 


3s: oe 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Cash Paid for Beeswax... 


This is a good time to send in your Beeswax. 
pound — CASH — upon its receipt. 
PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


We are paying 25 cents a 
Now, if you want the money 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
tm ents and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pusoalt, and presents the aplarist with 

ng that can ald in the successful manage- 

ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 

the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 

tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

—— in the highest styie of the art,and bound 
cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


the Mivaeg- Bee, revised by 


Langstroth on 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. No apiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25, 


Bee-Keopers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A.) J. Cook,of the Michigan 5 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

lly illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific eae. as Practical! 

G. M. Doolittle.—A method by whic 
the very best of sasuneese are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
eyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 

rtaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 

ins 300engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methcds and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bcoand 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10)-page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Bienenzucht und ety? = ry ae 
nach der neuesten methode (German) by J. F. 
Eggers. This book gives the latest, most ap- 
proved methods of keeping. inan easy, 
comprehensive style, with illustrations to suit 
the subject. 50 pages, board cover. Price, 50c, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown, of Georgia. A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes of 
management in order to secure the most profit. 110 
pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cents. 


See-Keeping ior Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p .;illustrated. 25c. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, ~~ 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers — by 
OCuas. F. MutTH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
‘ncluding the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
= what and howtoplan itis a chapter from 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 





Honey as Food is a neat little 24-page 
amphiet e ially gotten up with a view to creat- 
ademand for honey among should-be consum- 
ers. ‘The forepart of the pamphlet was written by 
Dr, C. C. Miller, and is dev: to general informa- 
tion concerning honey. The latter part consists of 
roarmes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in work- 
ing up a home market for honey. We furnish them, 
postpaid, at these prices: A sample for a stamp; 25 
copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 cents; 
25) for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, 
when ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Rovp.— 

A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac 

count- k combined in 0 Bvery farmer and 

business man should have it, . 1, bound in water 
roof leatherette. finish. 


, calf , 40 cts. 2. 
n fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to eropegste Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4 General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Lys: and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evagoration, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. ce, 25 cts. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


ental Morsestoen. — 36 pictu 
rses, reats on 
tei aay ORnglieh oF German. Price, 25 cts. 
Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 


gives the method in o ion at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price. 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages,etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
J. —Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, b nny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, vege 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 





—~ 











Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more.books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. AB O of Bee-Oulture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................. ao one 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-... 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1,30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,20 
11. Rational Boo Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
13, Bee-Keeping for + PCY 1.15 
14, Convention Hard-Book.... ... ...... 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18, Our Poultry Doctor ................... 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books........... Detenbes 1,15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ... seve: BAS 
in) STR. > desc os Masenss oe ceecet secs 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. 1......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................. 1.10 
BO. PRES CUIBATO.. cncncvesccccecsvcce co 1.2 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Silo and Sil Ls in ES obed 0600006 1,10 


36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) «.. 2.00 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ila a tia ll i ee ee ae ae ae a a 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Fancy grades of white 
comb honey sell freely at 1%c, with good 
grades from 11 to 12%c, according to finish; 
ambers bring 8 to 10c, with dark, mixt and 
unclean, 7 to 8c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c; 
omeees. 5 to 6c; buckwheat, 5c. Beeswax, 26 

27c. 

The market is active and nearly all consign- 
ments are sold soon after arrival. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


San Prancisco, Oct. 12.—White comb, 9% 
to 10%c; amber, 7% to 9c. Extracted, white, 
6% to74c.; light amber, 6 to6%c. Beeswax, 
24@27c “ 

Stocks and offerings continue of very light 
volume, both of comb and extracted, and the 
market is showi firmness. Some comb of 
very superior quality has been lately landed 
on the market, ater white extracted is 
scarce, 


St. Louis, Cont. 9.— Fancy white comb. 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white, 10 to llc; No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and partially-filled from 
5 to 8c, as to quae. Extracted in cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 64%c; No. 2,5%c; amber, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 5%c; amber, 4% to 5c; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Choice Beeswax, prime, 24c; 
choice, 24%c. At present there is a good de- 
mand for honey. Westoort Cem. Co, 


Kansas City, Sept. 9.—Fancy white com 
12@13c; No. 1, 11@12c; amber, 10@11c hs 
tracted, white, 54@6c; amber, 5@5%c; dark, 
*4@5e. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

he receipts of comb honey are larger. 
0. O. OLEMONS & Co. 


Boston, Sept. 30.— Our honey market 
shows a decided firmer tone since our last. A 
few sales have been made at lic for an extra 
fancy lot, while almost all sales ranging from 
A No. 1 to fancy now are made at 14c, while 
occasionally, something a little off, will bring 
as low as 12% to 13c. e do not look to see 
any lower prices. 

xtracted, Florida. in barrels, mostly 6c to 
7c, with a good demand. Beeswax, slow sale 
at 26c for best. LAKE. Scorr & LEE. 


Indianapolis, Oct. 3.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 12 to 12%c; No. 1.10 tollc. Demand 
fairly gad. Tar-colored comb honey. 8 to 9c, 
with almost no demand. Cloverand basswood 
extracted honey,6%to7c. Beeswax. 25 to 27c, 

WALTER 8. PoupDER. 


Milwaukee, Oct. 18.—Fancy 1 pounds, 12% 
to 13c; A No. 1, 12 to 12%c; No. 1, 11 to 12¢; 
No. 2,10 to 10%; mixt, amber ana dark, 8 to 
9c. Extracted, white. in barrels. kegs and 
pails, 6% to7c; dark, 5to 5%c. Beeswax, 26 
to 27c. 

This market is in good condition for the best 

rades of honey, either comb or extracted, 
The receipts of the new crop are very fair 
and some of very nice quality. The demand 
has been and continues to be very good, and 
values are firm on fancy grades and straight, 
uniform packing. A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, Oct. 20.—This market is much im- 
proved in demand on all grades. Strictly 
fancy 1-pound comb, 13 to 14c; No. 1, 11 to 
12c; dark,etc.,7to9c. Fancy extracted, 5 to 
6c; dark, 4to4%c. Fancy beeswax, 27 to 28c; 
poor, etc., 20 to 25c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Columbus, O., Oct. 18.—Receipts of comb 
honey are still very light and market is firm. 
Fancy white, 14 to 15c; No. 1, 12% to 13c; No. 
2.10 to 12c; amber, 9 to llc. 

COLUMBUS COM. AND STORAGE Co. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Receipts of comb 
honey are large, and there is quite a stock 
now on the market. While white is in good 
demand, buckwheat and mixt seem to be 
somewhat neglected, and quotation prices 
have to be shaded in order to sell in quantity 
lots: We quote: 

Fancy white, 13 to 14c; No. 1 white. 11 to 
12¢; amber, 10c; mixt and buckwheat, 8 to 9c. 
Stocks of extracted are light of all kinds. De- 
mand is good at following prices: White, 6 
to 6%c; amber, 5%c; dark, 5c. Southern, in 
half barrels and barrels at from 55c to 60c a 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Detroit, Oct. 20.—Honey in better demand 
and better prices as follows: Fancy white, 
13@14c; No.1, 12@13c; fancy dark and am- 
ber, 10@1llc. Extracted, white. 6@7c: dark, 5 
@5%c. Beeswax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt, 


a 
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The Usual Fall 
Discount 3 3% * 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you waut..... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else, write tous. Catalog 
Free. Sample Copy 


American Bee = Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Apiarian Supplies ! 


Wholegale and Retail. 





A FULL LINE KEPT IN STOCK 


Very Low Prices. 
Write for an estimate on what you want. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place, NEW YORK. 

















eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
| scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 





ADDRESS, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 


YL 
CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 


America. e supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. e 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Mannfactiring Co. , 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 





TI1E_WOOD'BINDEF. 
FATENTLO SLPT. 24 771, 1895 





































= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





comptetey than any other published, send 
} as rof. A. J. k, Claremont, Calif., 
‘or 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





October 27, 1898. 
21st 


yer Dadant's Foundation. year 


Year 
Why does it sell We Guarantee 
so ell P 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 

Because IN 21 WEARS there have ging. o Loss. 

not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCESS 

sands of compliments. SHEETING. 








Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foun.-¢ wn and Veil Material. We sel 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
- 3) ALL TIMES. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES. 
BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(a Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


+ a 














The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors, 
Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Bottom. 
Danzenbaker Hives, 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 
Gleanings in Beé-Cultare. Ulustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 
. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


BranchcOffices ; MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ou 
Specialties: < 





1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 








